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AMERICAN PAINTERS.-E. WOOD PERRY. 



EWOOD PERRY, N.A., was born in Boston in 1831, and 
• at an early, age showed a decided taste for Art. Not having 
the means to pursue his Art-studies, when in his seventeenth year 
he procured a situation in a commission-house in New Orleans 



for the purpose of earning a sum sufficient to gratify his desires. 
Young Perry remained in New Orleans until 1852, when his sav- 
ings amounted to $1,100. This sum appeared to him like a large 
fortune, and sufficient, he thought, to obtain for him a thorough 




Fireside Stories. 



Art-education. He started for Europe at once, and, after visiting- 
London and Paris, finally settled in Dusseldorf, where the late 
Emanuel Leutze, N.A., was then living. Acting under Mr. Leutze's 
advice, Mr. Perry did not enter the Academy, but began his studies 



under his direction. He remained in Dusseldorf about two years 
and a half, after which he returned to Paris and entered the studio 
of Couture. He stayed in Paria one year ; then went to Rome, 
where he remained a few months only, and thence to Venice. 
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This was in the spring of 1857, and, shortly after his arrival in the 
latter city, he was appointed consul, a position he held for nearly 
two years, and by means of which he was enabled to pursue his 
studies with comparative freedom. 

Mr. Perry returned to the United States in i860, and settled for 
a time in Philadelphia, but, having a desire to rove, he visited the 
principal cities in the South and West, where he acquired conside- 



rable renown as a portrait-painter. At the breaking out of the war 
he reached San Francisco, where he painted portraits for three or 
four years. He afterwards visited the Sandwich Islands, but re- 
turned to the United States in 1865, and on his trip across the con- 
tinent stopped at Salt Lake City, where he painted a full-length 
portrait of Brigham Young, and heads of many of the apostles, 
bishops, and other dignitaries of the Mormon Church. Mr. Perry 




The Old Story. 



■ settled in New York in 1866, and at once assumed a leading posi- 
tion as an artist, but devoted his entire attention to figure-painting. 
He contributed his first pictures to the exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design in 1867, and in the following year was elected 
an associate of the institution. This was an early recognition of 
his genius, but well deserved. In 1869, Mr. Perry contributed to 
the exhibition his famous picture known as 'The Weaver,' and at 



the annual meeting of the Academy in the same year was elected 
an Academician. 

Mr. Perry's pictures are mostly drawn from real life, and two 
very interesting subjects of this character we engrave in connection 
with this article. His ' Fireside Stories,' which represents a lady 
seated before a great, old-fashioned fireplace with her arm affection- 
ately thrown around the waist of the boy at her side, suggests one 
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of the old Dutch interiors of colonial times, when it was the fashion 
to decorate the chimney-pieces with tiles in illustration of Scriptural 
and other tales. From the delicate tracery shown in the tiles, one 
can readily imagine a Bible-story ; the quiet face of the mother, 
as her finger points towards them, as well as the earnest attention 
shown by the boy, forms a charming picture. 

The pendant, 'The Old Story,' illustrates a more humble phase 
of American life, but one equally attractive. It is the old story of 
love, and, whether told in a cottage or stable, foreshadows the same 
result, which is marriage. The girl in this instance is on her way 
to the barnyard with her milking-pail, but has stopped to listen to 
her lover's declaration. She stands in an attitude of earnest atten- 
tion with her face turned towards her suitor, while he, in the shadow 
of the stable, has grasped the handle of his pitchfork with both 



hands, and his eyes are apparently enchained by the fair face before 
him, as if watching for some sign of hope. The accessories of hay 
which clings to the beams overhead and litters the floor, and the 
texture of the time-worn woodwork, are all faithfully reproduced in 
the engraving. 

Mr. Perry at the present time occupies a position very nearly at 
the head of our genre painters. He was one of the first of them 
to paint American subjects, and the most lowly are invested with 
a poetry of feeling and delicacy of expression which are not exceeded 
by any of his contemporaries. That he is a close student, the wide 
range of his domestic subjects gives ample evidence. His style is 
broad, but in connection with it there are an apparent mellowness 
of execution and unity of sentiment which are so noticeable in the 
best works of the modern French school. 



ART IN ASSYRIA EIGHT CENTURIES BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



THE recent investigations on the site of ancient Nineveh have 
been chiefly directed to insure historic results. The Art re- 
sults, however, which have been obtained by the way are of singu- 
lar interest ; they are such as to stimulate our curiosity, and to show . 
how important it is that further exertions should be made. Pre- 
cious relics are in the course of destruction. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, very efficient in its obstructive action, has no conservative 
power or tendency ; in fact, its obstructiveness is chiefly occasioned 
by the wish to extort as much backsheesh as possible from the 
strangers ; and as ancient monuments are no source of profit in 
their actual condition, their conversion into lime, or other building 
materials, is quite consistent with the Turkish idea of public polity. 

Perhaps the most novel and striking of the Art-objects disco- 
vered by Mr. George Smith in his last expedition was a throne 
of rock-crystal. Only portions, indeed, have been found ; but the 
shape of the throne is said to have been the same as that of a 
bronze throne which had been previously discovered by Mr. Layard 
at Nimroud. One peculiarity of this state object is, that it contains 
two seats. The back is formed by two uprights and two cross- 
bars. Of these the upper projects beyond the uprights by about 
one-sixth of the width, and turns down like the finish of a Roman 
capital T. The lower bar supports four upright oblong pieces, 
between which the cushions to support the backs of the occupants 
of the throne must have been placed. The arms are of a mush- 
room form, and the feet of the throne in front resemble those of 
enormous lions. In the bronze throne it is probable that the whole 
of the metal was concealed by rich hangings. The formation of 
such an article out of rock-crystal shows a high degree of artistic 
skill. We may call it barbaric taste, but there may be two opi- 
nions as to that. The place of discovery was the ruin of a palace 
built by Sennacherib. This fact serves to fix the date of the object 
at between 2,500 and 2,600 years ago. The employment of this 
rare and lustrous material to give splendour to the seat of majesty 
recalls the description given of the vision of the prophet Ezekiel 
rather more than a century later. Four mystic forms, compounded, 
like those of the mighty human bulls of the Assyrian sculptures, 
out of the man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle, were seen glow- 
ing in brazen splendour, as the bronze throne may have shone 
if undraped. They supported a pavement, or podium, " stretched 
forth over their heads above as the colour of the terrible crystal." 
An unexpected and very instructive illustration of this passage 
(which the Jews are forbidden to read aloud) is given by the dis- 
coveries in question. 

Fragments of crystal vases and cups, bearing the name of Sen- 
nacherib in cuneiform characters, were discovered in the same spot 
by Mr. Smith. A lamp-feeder in terra-cotta has the unusual form 
of a sitting bird ; a contrivance for filling the vessel with oil being 
placed on the back, and the spout for feeding the lamp being on the 
breast. Mr. Smith found two of these objects, one of which he 
brought to London, and the other he gave to the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople. 

Another object, which, considering both its date and its charac- 
ter, is as yet unique, is a two-pronged fork of brass, eight inches 



long. The handle is formed of a spirally-grooved rod, terminated 
by the head of an ass. The prongs are inserted in a heart-shaped 
projection. The fork might be reproduced in silver, with great 
propriety, for a pickle-fork. 

A bone spoon, with a pointed heart-shaped bowl and cross-chan- 
nelled handle, is another object, showing that the Assyrians, at the 
time of Sennacherib, had attained such a degree of refinement in 
the service of the table as was absent in Europe, at least from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the renaissance. A terra-cotta bottle, 
with two ears, like a brandy-flask, or "pocket pistol," is another 
object of very elegant form. Remains of vases in alabaster and 
crystal were also found, and a paste seal, which Mr. Smith calls the 
earliest of its kind. The artistic value of paste is very great. 
Paste copies of gems are among the most precious relics that we 
possess of Grecian Art. The worthless character of the material 
preserved these intaglii from recutting, and we have thus copies' 
of the chefs-d'oeuvre of the ancient gem-cutters that would other- 
wise have been entirely lost to the world. 

Bronze dishes, ladles, and other implements and objects, have 
also been recovered. Of singular interest is a small bronze style, 
made, there can be no doubt, for the purpose of executing those 
delicate inscriptions on damp clay which, when afterwards fired, 
have proved more durable than any other human record. Not 
only were the ancient Assyrians patrons of early Art, but they 
seem to have been the forerunners of all the virtuosi and col- 
lectors of modem times ; Phoenician, Assyrian, Egyptian, Parthian, 
Persian, Arabian, Lydian, and Cypriote types being all apparently 
represented in the collection of pottery. 

Beads in gold, silver, and stone ; bracelets and rings in glass and 
cornelian ; and a silver ring containing an iron signet die, repre- 
sent the personal ornaments collected. Many of them are of late 
date, but two cornelian rings, one with an engraving of a scorpion, 
are Assyrian. Clay impressions of royal seals, including that of 
Sargon, B. C. 722, and of Assur-banipal, B. c. 668, are very fine. 
On one is the representation of a king walking, with an attendant 
behind holding an umbrella. It is proved by the character of some 
of these objects that Nineveh was inhabited to a date long poste- 
rior to the overthrow of the Assyrian Empire. 

One point strikes us as of great importance in reference to any 
resumption of these most valuable investigations. The accurate 
survey of every spot selected for excavation should be made a sine 
qua non. An explorer may work in the ruins of a palace or tem- 
ple, of which he either may or may not clearly comprehend the 
general plan. In either case it is of extreme importance that he 
should note all his positive discoveries in a graphic form. It is of 
little moment at the time in which direction a wall may run, or 
what may be the exact form or size of an apartment. But explo- 
rer may succeed explorer. It is the duty of each to do all that he 
can to facilitate not only his own labours, but those of all his suc- 
cessors. The description of the plans of these palaces, not in 
words only, but by the simpler and more lucid method of the 
draughtsman, ought to be considered by every Assyrian explorer 
as one of .his most urgent duties. F. R. CONDER. 



